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Truth severe, by fiction drest.-—-Crav 


THE RING. 

WaAtkrne up St. James’s street, London, 
i was attracted by some very beautiful spe- 
cimens of bijouterie, displayed for sale in the 
window of a shop ; and seeing a very curious 
antique ring, set in diamonds, labelled for a 
sum that I fancied beneath its value, | was 
tempted to purchase it. Examining my 
bargain while sitting in my easy chair after 
dinner, I dropped asleep, as is my usual cus- 
tom; and the rng being the last subject of 
my thoughts, gave rise to the following 
dream :—I thought that, while in the act of 
contemplating my new purchase, it thus ad- 
dressed me—andg however unnatural and 
improbable it may seem, that an inanimate 
object should be gifted with the power of 
speech, yet, with the usual incoherence of a 
dream, all appeared to me perfectly cor- 
rect :— 

Do not undervalue me because this day I 
came into your possession for a compara- 
tively trifling sum. Though you see me 
now with my lustre dimmed by age and 
want of care, time was, that I wore a differ- 
ent aspect. In my fate you will see the 
lot of all sublunary grandeur, and I shail 
rlhevefore relate to vou my evertiui historr : | 
i was purchased in Rome, where I was exa- 
mined and admired by many a virtuoso; but 
a young Englishman, on hi®* travels, no 
sooner saw me than he wished to possess me. 
Doubtful, however, of his own skill as a 
connoisseur, he determined on consulting a 
person considered a perfect judge in such 
matters; and with all the unswspicious 
openness of his countrymen, told my owner 
so. No sooner had he left the house, than 
my master hastened to the virtuoso that the 
Englishman had named as the arbiter of my 
destiny; andhavingoriginally demanded dou- 
ble my value, he now offered a handsome dou- 
ceur to the antiquary, if he could, by his 
commendations, insure my sale to the young 


came to a perfect understanding ; in a day 
or two the bargain was made, and I was con- 
signed to the care of my new master. 
Though I disliked the cupidity of my late 
owner, and wished to leave him, still it was 
pot wrbeut a pang Chui I bade adten te the 
| lovely camecs and intaglios that had been so 
long my neighbours in the same drawer ; 
and the precious gems that had been so 
often in closé contact with me, never appear- 
ed to possess so many charms as in the mo- 
ment that 1 was torn from them for ever. 
My vanity, however, consoled me for the 
separation ; for it had been cruelly wounded 
by having overheard my crafty countryman 
say, that he had two Ioles, one on a beryl, 
and another on a sardonyx, both far supe- 
rior to me, who am, u perceive, an 
agate, and that he heart hed me off his 
hands, as no one but an lishman would 
buy me. 

My new master having lebked at me with 
a carelessness that bespoke him as little inte- 
rested as skilled in antiques, consigned me 







with many other articles of virtu, and sur- 
rounded by all the gages @amour with which 
he had been favoured since he left college. 
Here I lay in inglorious obscurity for some 
time ; for, though my prison was frequently 
opened, to draw from it a fresh supply of 
money, I remained unnoticed. At length, 
by finding my cage moved about, I guessed 
that a change in my destiniv was takine 
piace, afd I soon discoverew, by the rum 

bling motion and rude jolts which I expe- 
rienced, that I was leaving my native city, 
the once proud and imperial capital of the 
world. I shall pass over the grief which 
this parting caused me; nor shall I dwell on 
the disagremens that took place between my 
fellow travellers and myself on the journey : 

our careless master had bestowed so little 
attention in packing us, that we frequently 
experienced some of the unpleasant rubs of 
life. The glass that covered a portrait fell 
a victim to one of the quarrels, and some 
beautiful Roman shells were shattered into 
fragments. 

We proceeded to FJorence, and thence to 
Paris, where we took up our abode. We 





amateur. Those two precious Romans soon 


had not been long there, when I observed 


to his writing box: where I lay side by side’ 
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that my prison was never opened, that my 
master did not exhibit certain symptoms of 
chagrin and impatience, which boded some- 
thing disagreeable. One day he seized my 
cage with a violence that threatened its an- 
nibilation, and flattered me with the hope of 
liberty ; but the lock soon obeyed his hand ; 
and from the frequent exclamations I heard 
him utter, of ‘cursed fool! stupid dupe! 
stingy father !’ I guessed that something un- 
usual had occurred, and I found he was 
writing to solicit from his father fresh sup- 
plies. His application failed of success, but 
brought him a recall. We soon bade adieu 
to Paris, and set out for England—that coun- 
try, of whose wealth I had heard so much, 
and whose sons had been considered as the 
natural prey of the artful and designing. 
The first gleam of light that visited me in 
England shone through the dusty panes of 
a window in the Custom-house at Dover ; 
where my prison was unceremoniously 
opened, and my companions and myself ex- 
posed to the view of a crowd of spectators, 
amidst a heap of clothes-bags, dressing- 
cases, portfeuilles, portmanteaus, china, ar- 
tificial flowers, &c. &c. &c. Never shall I 
forget the scene that presented itself to me. 
The looks of inexorable rigidity of the Cus- 
tom-house officers—the pale faces of the | 
owners of the various properties, which told | 
a piteous tale of sufferings past, and from 
which they had not yet recovered—the soil- 
ed dresses, misshaped hats and bonnets, and 
uncurled ringlets falling over languid cheeks 
—showed the ladies in no very favourable 
point of view; while the unshorn chins and 
rumpled neckcloths of the gentlemen, be- 
trayed that they had not escaped the disas- 
ters of the briny element. Each individual 
stood close to his or her property; and all 
personal suffering appeared to be forgotten 
in the anxiety which they felt to recover 
their possessions from the ruthless fangs of 
the Custom-house officers. One lady was 
declaring that a piece of fine Mechlin lace, 
found in her ban-box, was English manu- 


facture; and another was insisting that a| 


piece of French silk, which was discovered 
peeping through her pocket-hole, was mere- 
ly the lining of her dress. Innumerable fe- 
male voices, all speaking together, were 
heard around, making confusion doubly con- 
fused; while the gentlemen, who appeared 
jess able to argue with the revenue officers, 
contented themselves with undervaluing 
their properties, that the duties might be 
proportionately reduced. I made one re- 
flection on the scene around me, which was, 
that the female sex are all addicted to dealing 
in contraband goods or smuggling, as it was 
there called; for out of above fifty ladies 
present, there was not one who did not en- 
deavour to defraud the revenue. 





After witnessing several animated con- 


tests, and countless seizures, it at length 
came to my turn to be examined ; and I felt 
my dignity not a little offended by being 
taken up between the solid finger and thumb 
of one of the inspectors, who, after viewing 
me for a moment, pronounced me English, 
which my master having with rather a dis- 
dainful smile tacitly admitted, I was restor- 
ed to my old abode, and, with my compa- 
nions, again huddled up in my narrow cell. 

The scene I had witnessed conveyed no 
favourable impression of England; and I 
could not help ejaculating to myself, is this, 
then, that famed land of freedom of which I 
have so often heard; and whose laws and 
protection of private property are so fre- 
quently held up to admiration? How prone 
are mankind to misrepresent and exagge- 
rate; and how ill governed must this same 
England be, and how defective its laws, 
when the goods for which an individual has 
paid his money, and which, of course, have 
become his property, are taken from him 
without even the civility of an excuse, and 
this by the very officers employed to carry 
their boasted laws into effect. I made many 
more wise reflections on laws and goveru- 
ments, but of which, as they do not concern 
my history, I shall spare you the recital : 
let it suffice to say, that no where had I heard 
law and justice so violently denounced as in 
an English custom-house; and there it was 
I first learned that they are not synonymous 
terms. 

The motion of the vehjgle, as we rolled 
along from Dover towards’ London, was so 
different from that to which I had hitherto 
been accustomed, that I concluded the roads 
in England to be much better, or that some 
peculiar excellence appertained to English 
horses or postillions. My travelling compa- 
nions and I agreed much better; and, during 
my journey from Dover to the metropolis, we 
maintained our equilibrium with perfect de- 
corum, and had not a single rupture. We 
arrived in the British capital on a fine even- 
ing in May; and I was the next morning re- 
leased from the narrow precincts of my pri- 
son, and consigned, with some other articles 
of virtu, to the fair sister of my master. She 
admired me extremely ; but returned me to 
her brother, with the observation, that he 
had better reserve me for the finger of a 
fair female friend of hers, to whom he was 
to be presented at dinner ; but to all his in- 
quiries as to the name of this fair unknown, 
she declined giving any information. 

I was placed on the dressing-table of my 
master, and could not help observing that, 
when attiring himself for dinner this day, he 
bestowed more than his accustomed care in 
arranging his neckcloth, and giving his hair 
that careless waving flow so much admired 
by travelled beaus. I had hitherto fancied 


| that the male sex were superior to the minor 








vensiderations of personal decorations; but 
I now discovered that no blooming nymph 
of seventeen, at her first presentation, could 
have taken more pains in displaying her 
charms to the best advantage, than did my 
master on the present occasion. I felt con- 
siderable interest to know the result of his 





his person to the best advantage; and, at 
the end of a few weeks I observed him draw 
a small turquoise ring from his finger, which 
he kissed with a rapture that excited my 
astonishment, mingled with indignation that 
an ornament so inferior to myself could be 
so valued, while I was left whole weeks un- 
noticed on his dressing table, or only casu- 
ally touched by the housemaid when arrang- 
ing the room. At length I was one day 
taken up and conveyed by my master to a 
celebrated jeweller, to whose care he con- 
signed me, with particular injunctions to 
have me reset encircled with diamonds, and 
made to the size of a very small gold ring 
which he left as a pattern. He gave innu- 
merable directions expressive of his anxiety 
to have me completed; all of which con- 
vinced me that I was designed for the fin- 
ger of some fair lady, and the unknown im- 
mediately occurred to my memory. The 
jeweller, whose only object was to incur as 
much expense to his employer as possible, 
encircled me with a row of brilliants, so 
large as nearly to hide my diminished head ; 
and having now all the appearance of a 
modern antique, I was restored to my mas- 
ter; and the next day was placed by him on 
one of the most snowy taper fingers in the 
world, asa guard toa plain gold ring that 
he had put ou the same finger at St. George’s 
church half an hour before, as I discovered 
by the conversation that followed the action. 
My mistress seemed excessively pleased 
with me, and frequently raised her hand to 
arrange her hair or dress, and as frequently 
expressed her admiration of me, which not 
a little excited my vanity ; but my self-com- 
placency was much abated by discovering 
that she admired the diamonds that sur- 
rounded me more than myself, and my re- 
spect for her was much decreased by ascer- 
taining from her observations that she was 
totally unskilled in antiques. 

For about a year I retained the post of 
honour with my new mistress; but towards 
the close of that period [ discovered a visi- 
ble alteration in her; of which, as it affect- 
ed her treatment of me, I took particular 
notice. The first symptom I observed was 
a want of cordiality between her and my ci- 
devant master. Occasional differences took 
place between them, conducted on both 
sides with much warmth; and I noticed that 
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a male visitor, who. was very assiduaus in 
his attention, seemed to have taken a great 
fancy either to my mistress’s hand or myself, 
for he frequently pressed both between his, 
and as frequently raised them to his lips, 
though gently reprimanded for it by the 
lady. Atlength, one day he removed me 
from the fair finger I had so long encircled; 
and then drawing off the plain gold ring that 


re |I had so faithfully guarded, replaced it by 


one of nearly a similar kind, and thea re- 
stored me to my former station, having con- 
signed my old companion to his pocket. 

I felt, or fancied that I felt my mistress’ 
hand agitated by a tremulous emotion, and 
a drop that, save from its warmth, I should 
have taken for crystal, at that moment fell 
on me, and was hastily brushed away by the 
lips of the gentleman. I felt indignant at 
being robbed of this liquid pearl, which, 
to my prophetic soul, appeared like the 
last memorial of departing purity; nor 
could I be reconciled to the new companion 
who had usurped the place of my old one, 
to which habit and its unobtrusive qualities 
had endeared me. The next day my mis- 
tress took advantage of the absence of her 
husband to elope with her lover, and though 
pressed by him to remove me for a ring of 
great beauty and value that he had provided 
as a substitute, she expressed such a desire 
still to retain me, that, though with a visible 
degree of chagrin, he consented to permit 
me to occupy my old station, and placed his 
gift on a finger of the right hand. 

I soon observed many symptoms of un- 
happiness in my mistress; I was frequently 
bedewed with the tears that trickled down 
her pale cheek, as the hand to which I be- 
longed supported it ; and the same hand was 
often pressed to her burning forehead, as if 
to still the throbbing pulse that agonized 
her there. By degrees the once snowy 
hand lost its fairness, and assumed a sickly 
yellow hue; the once finely rounded taper 
finger which I had so closely encircled, 
shrunk from my embrace. Yet still my un- 
happy mistress seemed to wish to retain me, 
and, by twisting several silken threads 
round me, she again secured me; but, alas! 
in a few days I felt an unusual coldness steal 
over the attenuated finger, which was suc- 
ceeded by a rigidity that gave it the feel and 
semblance of marble.” * * * * * * 
At this moment my servant entering the 
room, awoke me, and interrupted a dream, 
the impression of which was so vivid as to 
leave the traces of tearson my cheek. 


—— 
THE TWO MONKS. 
In the year 1672, Frances Velasco, who 
had beer absent from Spain nearly twenty 


years, and was returning from Braail, com- 
mander of the brig Asturias, was detained 
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for several days on the island Teneriffe: a 
circumstance he by no means regretted, as 
it procured him the gratification of a long 
indulged curiosity ; and he rambled over se- 
veral parts of the island with that kind of de- 
light known only to the curious naturalist : 
but of all its rarities, none stood foremost, 
in his opinion, equal to the stupendous 
Peak, whose vast and desolate acclivities 
he was never tired of surveying. He had 
explored its highest region; he had sur- 
mounted the rugged asperities that render- 
ed its sides so difficult of access; and he had 
beheld, with awful admiration, the irregular 
rocks which composed the whole—not with- 
out giving full credit to those who supposed 
that prodigious mass to have been thrown 
up by some intestine commotion of the 
earth, and which testimony the sulphur that 
abounds in different parts of its vicinity 
made extremely probable. 

The calm which had hitherto prevented 
his departure still continuing, he took ad- 


vantage of it to skirt the base of this mighty 


mountain, as far, at least, as the uneven sur- 
face and his leisure would permit. It was 
evening; the sun’s last rays hung on the 
upper points of the Peak, giving to the won- 
derful scene before him an appearance too 
sublime for accurate description. From 
the laurel and dragon trees, which occupied 
the lower grounds, Francis was entertained 
by various singing birds, whose notes of 
wild and impassioned sweetness far exceed- 
ed those reared in unnatural confinement : 
a delicious sentiment crossed his mind while 
thus indulging a gratification so pure, so 
lively, and thus delighted, he 
“ Looked from nature up to nature’s God !”’ 


A heavenly calm was diffused over the 
face of things; the birds by degrees ceased 
their louder strains, and warbled in sinking 
responses, till a universal silence succeeded ; 
and Velasco, not quite assured of his safety, 
was about to return to the town, when a 
voice, deep, tremulous, and checked as it 
seemed by frequent sighs, rooted him to the 
spot. There was 2 melody in the solemn 
tones that reached his soul, and on turning 
his head he perceived, at some little dis- 
tance, the remains of an ancient building, 
from which he conceived the sounds pro- 
ceeded. For some moments he could not 
distinguish the tendency of the plaintive air 
to which he so eagerly listened, but the two 
stanzas with which it concluded, he made 
out as follows : 
Deceiv’d by hope, whose brilliant beams 
Give fancy’s tints their hue ; 

Pleas’d, we indulge the air-form’d dreams, 
And fondly think them true. 

But soon despair’s sad, sick’ning sigh, 
With blighting mildew fades ; 

The beauteous forms they droop and die, 
Invely’d in deep’ning shades, 





To have intruded on a solitude evidently 
chosen for the indulgence of some secret 
sorrows, was inimical to the politeness of a 
well-informed Spaniard ; and Velasco slow- 
ly, we cannot say willingly, resumed his 
purpose of quitting the spot, though he felt 
not at alldispleased with the necessity of pass- 
ing near the mysterious ruin, from which, 
as he cautiously approached, a figure slowly 
emerging induced him to hope for an eluci- 
dation of his wishes. 

The appearance of Velasco in a place and 
atanhour so strange, occasioned areluctance 
in the stranger to advance, and he was hasti- 
ly receding, when, impelled by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, the Captain, who but a mo- 
ment before would have avoided every gra- 
tification of an ill-timed curiosity, hastily 
followed, and, assisted by a brilliant moon, 
recognised features that harrowed his feel- 
ings, and the epithet of—* Villain!” burst 
from his agitated lips. The surprise was 
natural, for in the person before him Velas- 
co beheld the infamous Martinez Jacquinet, 
who had been condemned in Spain on the 
strongest circumstantial evidence of poison- 
ing his father. His sentence was that of 
being broke on the wheel; but by some sud- 
den and unknown means he was spirited 
away, nor had been heard of by Velasco till 
the present moment: no wonder, since 
nineteen years had elapsed since his de- 
parture from Madrid. The particulars of 
his crime were as follows: In consequence 
of a long and well known attachment to 
Louisa Cordoon, he had warmly solicited 
his father’s consent to his marriage, of whose 
apparent approbation he had long been as- 
sured ; nor did Don Diego’s reception of his 
son’s request at all contradict the hopes Mar- 
tinezencouraged ; but, depressed by the mys- 
terious melancholy of his intended bride, the 
ardent youth eagerly attempted to develope 
her motive for such unusual treatment. 
Still she was silent as to the cause, and evi- 
dently shunned his company; declaring, 
when most forcibly urged, that she never 
could be his. Distressed beyond measure 
by this cruel conduct, he again applied to 
Don Diego, whose ward she was; when, to 
his utter astonishment, the infatuated old 
man owned her for his wife. 

It then came out, that, unable to live 
without the amiable Louis, he had given her 
the alternative, either to resign her fortune 
(over which, by a clause in the will of her 
mother, Diego claimed unlimited power,) 
or by accepting his hand to secure to her- 
self the full possession of it ; and that, in con- 
sequence of the alternative, the avaricious 
fair one, after some deliberation, perjured 
herself at the altar. Stung almost to mad- 
ness at the deprivation of all he loved, and 
all he ought to have claimed, the revengeful 
Martinez planned and executed that diabo- 

















ical scheme that stamped him with the 
name of parricide: a task by no means diffi- 
cult, as the ready access he at all times had 
to his father’s closet, made his lingering 
there one evening less liable to observation ; 

where changing a phial he had seen Don 
Diego frequently make use of, for one con- 
taining the most pernicious drug, he left to 
chance the completion of his nefarious de- 

sign. To one person in the family, only ’ did 
his conduct at this period appear suspicious. 

He had noticed the anguish his disappoint- 
ment could not smother ; he observed the 
workings of passion, in most instances, too 
mighty for opposition; and when the un- 
happy parent, convulsed with the effects of 
the poison he had swallowed, intimated, with 
difficulty, his opinion that he had received 
his death from the contents of the phial, 
father Peter examined it, and no longer 
doubted from whence arose the source of this 
diabolical mischief. Concealment would 
then have been criminal, and Martinez be- 
came amenable to judicial power. 

With all this Francis was fully acquaint- 
ed; but in what way the culprit hitherto 
escaped condign punishment was yet to be 
elucidated; and during a short conflict be- 
tween indignation and curiosity, it seemed 
as if the wretched creature before him, 
aware of his danger, and stupified by its ex- 
cess, waited a decision that must terminate 
the torments of suspense and self-accusa- 
tion. At last, ina low and unassured voice, 
Martinez said, “I perceive you know me 
for the most detestable of parricides; nor 
can [ expect your secrecy respecting my 
abode on this island. Weary of life, and 
the harassings of an accusing conscience, 
I am ready to give myself up to justice, and 
accompany you to the town of Teneriffe.” 
Velasco, struck by this desperate resolution, 
and perhaps feeling a little pity for one ap- 
parently so contrite, was about to leave him 
mn his dreary solitude; but the spark was 
kindled, and Martinez determined. ‘* My 
design is unalterable,” added the mise rable 
self-accuser; “The claims of a father’s} 
blood shall be satisfied!” He then walked} 
steadily towards Teneriffe, leaving Velasco} 
to follow in a state nearly allied to unhappi- 
ness. 

On the ensuing evening our mortified 
captain beheld the self-condemned in that 
very situation he had so eagerly flown from, 
nineteen years preceding this era. Mana- 
cled, dejected, followed by multitudes, he 
was conveyed to the hail of justice, where he 
made a most pathetic, and, if possible. ag- 
gravated statement of his crime; conclud- 
ing with an expression of gratitude to Ve- 
lasco, for rousing him to a determination 
which he had often made before, and as 
often rejected. There was no appeal from 
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and 


the sentence pronounced against him: 


his only request was, for the attendance of 
a priest in his last hours. This was readily 
granted; and two days after Martinez was 
met on the scaffold by an aged monk, who, 
ina trembling voice, gave ‘the dying crimi- 

nal his benediction. While this was per- 
forming, the cowl, which shaded the reve- 
rend features, by a gust of wind was sud- 
denly thrown back, and the words—‘ My 
son !”—‘* My father!” burst from the lips of 
both. 

Velasco, who conceived himself in some 
measure responsible for the condemnation 
of Martinez, now rushed forward, and re- 
ceived the fainting monk in his arms! A 
scene like this defies description. For 
who can paint internal feelings, revived af- 
fections, and self-conviction in their proper 
colours? Suffice it tos Partines w 
immediately liberated 





om 
by his father and Veleseofretired to the 


convent; when Don Diego, seizing the first 
tranquil moment he could command, thus ac- 
counted for the wonderful occurrences which 
had produced this amazing denouement :—It 
appeared that, attached by grateful and af- 
fectionate motives to Diego Jacquinet, his 
friend and patron, father Peter, although 
despairing of that gentleman’s recovery, 
as the faculty had given him up as incurable, 
exerted his utmost skill to counteract the 
poison, by an application of antidotes scarce- 
ly less hazardous in their effects than the 
drug itself. In this he was so happy as to 
succeed. The don revived to a sense of his 
situation, and had the real satisfaction to 
discover, that, impelled by a pious sense of 
Martinez’s unhappy fate, the generous Pe- 
ter, by dint of his power over the head goal- 
er, whose confessor he was, had gained the 
supposed parricide’s liberation, on condition 
of his immediately quitting Madrid; which 
he did, under the impression that his father 
was murdered by the diabolical means he 
himself had contrived ; and with this idea the 
friar suffered him to depart, as a proper 
punishment for his horrible intention. 

For many months the supposed murdered 
Diego fluctuated between life and death; 
and father Peter, taking advantage of his 
feeble state, so wrought on his feelings, as 
to ground on his mind the sincere intention, 
should he recover, of leaving the obscure 
village in which the father had kept him, 
and go with him to Teneriffe, the place 
of his nativity. With amending health 
Don Diego encouraged increasing resolu- 
tion, and, sinking his name and title into 
that of Padre Thomo, heleft Spain, with all his 
possessions to the disposal of his miserable 
Louisa, conceiving it but justice that she 
should enjoy what had cost her the disappoint- 
ment of her dearest hopes to obtain. In the 
conventchosen by Peter for hisfriend’srecep- 
tion, Padre Thomo found thehighest gratifica- 
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tion he could ever hope on this earth ; and as 
a monk of that order his conduct was exem- 
plary; nor was his peace disturbed, during 
so many years of seclusion, but by the un- 
certainty of Martinez’s destiny, for whom 
he began to experience revived affection, 
and to whom he wished to dispense his sincere 
pardon ; and also for the death of the faithful 
Peter. 

When the reverend monk had concluded 
his detail, which he did with many encomi- 
ums on a conventual life, his son, with 
tears of the truest repentance, and in a tone 
of the deepest humility, entreated for ad- 
Mission into the same order; and Velasco, 
after some necessary delay, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing this request granted ; and be- 
held in the recovered tranquillity and reli- 
gious deportment of the Two Monks (for 
the aged Thomo survived this eclaircisse- 


ment for several years,) sufficient reason to | 


applaud the sincerity of that repentance 
which had procured such blessed conse- 
quences. 








THE GLEANER. 





— 





So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor regues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins ; who’s in and who’s out, 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were Gou's spies. SHAKSPEARE 





Men snp Horses.—A certain distin- 
guished regiment of dragoons had once 
so many tailors in the ranks, that the colonel 
determined on posting them all to the same 
troop; and on doing so found them to be the 
exaet number of that portion of the regi- 
ment. Partly actuated by wit, and partly 
with a desire to wield a little satire against 
these unfortunate fractions of humanity, he 
directed also that they should all be mounted 
on mares. It happened, shortly after, that 
the regiment went into action; upon which 
@ccasion the troop of tailors were command- 
ed by a native of ‘“‘the Emerald Island,” 
and were found (tothe honour of these knights 
of the shears be it spoken.) not to behave in- 
ferior in gallantry to the rest of the corps. 
The following day the regiment was in- 
spected by the general commanding the 
division, who very naturally asked the Hi- 
bernian captain “‘ how many men and horses 
he had left in his troop, after the hot work of 
the preceding morning?” Pat, willing to 
indulge in a fair joke at the expense of the 
general’s humanity, replied, with great 
earnestness, and well feigned feelings of dis- 
tress, “‘ Neither a man or a horse, sir.” 
“Good God!” exclaimed the general— 
when he was relieved from his anxiety by 
Pat's continuing, “1 have nothing left but 
tailors mounted on mares.” 





THE TRAVELLER. 








’Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





TUSCANY. 


AFTER all that can be said of the delights 
of the south of Italy, | would choose Tuscany 
for a residence. Its inhabitants are courte- 
ous and civilized. There is a charm in the 
manners of the common people and servants. 
Perhaps this is partly to be accounted for 
from the contrast which they form with those 
of my native country; and all that is unusual, 
by divesting common life of its familiar garb, 
gives an air of gala to every-day concerns. 
These good people are courteous, and there 
is much piquance in the shades of distinction 
which they make between respect and ser- 
vility, ease of address and impertinence. 
Yet this is little seen and appreciated among 
their English visiters. I have seen a coun- 
try woman of some rank much shocked at 
being cordially embraced in a parting scene 
from her cook-maid; and an Englishman 
think himself insulted because when, on or- 
dering his coachman to wait a few minutes 
for orders, the man quietly sat down; yet 
neither of these actions were instigated by 
the slightest spirit of insolence. I know not 
why, but there was always something heart- 
felt and delightful to me in the salutation 
that passes each evening between master 
and servant. On bringing the lights the 
servant always says ‘ Felicissima sera, Sig- 
noria ;” and is answered by a similar bene- 
diction. These are nothings, you would say ; 
but such nothings have conduced more to 
my pleasure than other events usually ac- 
counted of more moment. 

The country of Tuscany is cultivated and 
fertile, although it does not bear the same 
stamp of excessive luxury as the south. 
To continue my half forgotten simile, the 
earth is here like a young affectionate wife, 
who loves her home, yet dresses that home 
in smiles. In spring, nature rises in beauty 
from her prison, and rains sunbeams and 
life upon the land. Summer comes up in its 
green array, giving labour and reward to 
the peasants. Their plenteous harvests, 
their Virgilian threshing floors, and looks of 
busy happiness, are delightful tome. The 
balmy air o; night, Hesperus in his glowing 
palace of sunlight, the flower-starred earth, 
the glittering waters, the ripening grapes, 
the chestnut copses, the cuckoo, and the 
nightingale,—such is the assemblage which 
is to me what balls and parties are to others. 
And ifa storm come, rushing like an armed 
band over the country, filling the torrents, 
bending the proud heads of the trees, caus- 
ing the clouds’ defending music to resound, 
and the lightning to fill the air with splen- 














dour; I am still enchanted by the spectacle 
which diversifies what I have heard named 
the monotonous blue skies of Italy. 

In Tuscany the streams are fresh and full, 
the plains decorated with waving corn, sha- 
dowed by trees and trellised vines, and the 
mountains arise in woody majesty behind to 
give dignity to the scene. What is a land 
witheut mountains? Heaven disdains a 
plain; but when the beauteous earth raises 
her proud head to seek its high communion, 
then it descends to meet her, it adorns her in 
clouds, and invests her in radiant hues. 

On the 15th of September, 18—, I remem- 
ber being one of a party of pleasure, from 
the baths of Pisa, to Vico Pisano, a little 
town formerly a frontier fortress between 
the Pisano and Florentine territories. The 
air inspired joy, and the pleasure I felt I saw 
reflected in the countenance of my beloved 
companions. Our course lay beneath hills 
hardly high enough for the name of moun- 
tains, but picturesquely shaped and covered 
with various wood. The cicale chirped, 
and the air was impregnated with the per- 
fume of flowers. We passed the Rupe de 
*Noce, and proceeding still at the foot of 
hills arrived at Vico Pisano, which is built 
at the extreme point of the range. The 
houses are old and surmounted with ancient 
towers: and at one end of the town there is 
a range of old walls, weed-grown ; but never 
did eye behold hues more rich and strange 
than those with which time and the seasons 
have painted this relic. The lines of the 
cornice swept downwards, and made a sha- 
dow that served even to diversify more the 
colours we beheld. We returned along the 
same road; and not far from Vico Pisano 
ascended a gentle hill, at the top of which 
was a church dedicated to Madonna, with a 
grassy platform of earth before it. Here 
we spread and ate our rustic fare, and were 
waited upon by the peasant girls of the cot- 
tage attached to the church, one of whom 
was of extreme beauty, a beauty heightened 
by the grace of her motions and the simpli- 
city of her manner. After our pic-nic we 
reposed under the shade of the church, on 
the brow of the hill. 


——— 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph Gn her efforts still attend. Barooxs 











MOZART’S REQUIEM. 


Tue following curious and mysterious par- 
ticulars respecting this master-piece of 
music, may not, perhaps, be generally known | 
to our readers. We give them on the au- 
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thority of the London Literary Gazette :— 


A short time before the Emperor Leopold’s | this wish was complied with; and he had 


coronation at Prague, as King of Bohemia, 
Mozart one evening received an anonymous 
letter by an unknown messenger, which, be- 
sides many flattering expressions, contained 
the question, whether he would engage in 
composing a mass for the dead, for what re- 
muneration, and in what time? Mozart, 
who never used to engage in any thing with- 
out the consent of his wife, communicated 
immediately the letter to her, and manifest- 
ing his wish to try his genius for once in this 
kind of composition, they easily agreed that 
he should undertake the composition of the 
Requiem. He therefore answered by the 
unknown messenger, that he was willing to 
compose a Requiem, fixing a remuneration, 
but not the time, in which he would engage 
to finish it. A few days after, the same 
messenger returned, delivered the 
for. re:nuneration, with the remark, that 
having been so very moderate in his demand, 
he might be assured, that as soon as he had 
finished it, he should receive a farther remu- 
neration of double that sum: as to the time, 
it was entirely left to his own pleasure. 

In the mean time, Mozart received the 
honourable and lucrative commission to 
compose an Opera Seria for the Emperor's 
coronation at Prague, which, as Mozart had 
a great predilection for the Bohemians, he 
eagerly accepted. Just as he was in the 
act of stepping into his post-chaise with his 
wife, in order to go to Prague, the unknown 
messenger presented himself, and tapping 
him courteously on the shoulder, asked him 
—how it would be with the Requiem under 
the present circumstances? Mozart ex- 
plained to him the urgency of the journey, 
assuring him at the same time, that after his 
return the Requiem should be his first occu- 
pation. With this answer the messenger 
went away quite satisfied. While at Prague, 
Mozart first began to feel the disease which 
in a short time deprived the world of the 
greatest composer who ever existed. On 
his return to Vienna, he began immediately 
his Requiem, and worked with great inter- 
est and attention; but his health, which 
he believed, not without reason, to have been 
destroyed by poison, continuing to decline, 
he was seized with a dejection of spirits, and 
was often heard to say, that he feared he 
was writing his own Requiem. His wife 
perceiving his melancholy, applied for medi- 
cal advice, and actually took from him the 
composition of the Requiem, which she con- 
sidered the cause of hisdepression. He now 
showed some symptoms of recovery; but 
these were short lived: he relapsed into his 
old disease, which proved fatal in a few 
weeks. On the very day of his death, 
asked for his Requiem, remarked that his 
prediction had been true, and wished to 
hear some parts performed at his bed-side ; 
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the satisfaction of admiring and finding relief 
and consolation in his own production; and 
he ceased to breathe a few hours after. 


Not quite an hour after his death, and 
even before the news of it was supposed to 
be known beyond the doors of the house, 
the unknown messenger was announced, de- 
manding the MS. of the Requiem, imperfect 
as it was; it was of course delivered to him ; 
and never since was he heard of, in spite of 
all inquiries, and of the wish publicly ex- 
pressed by the family of the deceased, to 
know the name of this mysterious admirer 
of Mozart’s genius. A considerable time 
elapsed; the Requiem was not published, 
nor any where performed; and the fear be- 
gan to arise, that by the whim of some un- 
known enthusiast, this last masterpiece of 
Mozart might be lost to the public. For- 
tunately M.’s widow was able to find out the 
original and corrected copy in her husband’s 
hand writing; and from this it was soon af- 
ter published. 


in ancient and modern languages, with great 
perspicuity, using the most striking analo- 
gies. But, like other eminent men, he has 
singularities. He hates company; delights 
in seeing people differ in religion; changes 
often luxurious pomp into frugal simplicity, 
so that carriages and six, and splendid re- 
pasts alternate with foot journeys, and meals 
on raw meat cut witha flint. He is easily 
moved to anger, but very charitable and 
generous. His countenance, expressive of 
a meditative mind, is grave and more than 
serious, but extremely winning. He con- 
siders shaving as a mutilation of a man’s 
face, and gives therefore, permission to his 
beard to display a full crop. Though he 
has been painted by highly accomplished 
artists, of different countries, there is no 
likeness of him to be compared with the 
bust, for which he sat to the Irish sculptor, 
Kirk. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








BIOGRAPHY. 





—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 





The proper study of mankind is man. 





SKETCH OF DOCTOR HAHNEMANN. 


Doctor Frederick Hahnemann, now so 
much spoken of on account of his having 
discovered the remedy for epilepsy—was 
born in the metropolis of Saxony, on the 
30th Nov. 1786. Instructed by his father 
Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, he visited, before 
and after taking out his degrees, (at Leipzig, 
under Prasse and Platner,) the principal 
universities. He regarded neither danger 
nor fatigue in observing human nature infiu- 
enced by various climates, customs, and | 
trades ; but paid particular attention to epi- 
leptic persons, both among wild and cultiva- 
ted nations. He was likewise unwearied 
with trying experiments on those animals 
which he found to be subject to sudden at- 
tacks of deprivations of all senses, accom- 
panied by convulsions, as beavers, camels, 
cameleopards, dogs, foxes, horses, monkeys 
and singing birds. In the art of healing, he 
follows the Homoiopathic system, as is clear- 
ly to be seen out of one of his books, called 
** Refutation,” written against the Prussian 
Professor Hecker, who died soon after 
reading it. He also wrote on “ Natural 
sleep”—on the ‘*‘ Venereal Ulcer”—on the 
*¢ Medical Virtue of Gold”—on the “ Doses 
of Mercury”—and on the * Difference be- 
tween Natural and Artificial Diseases.” His 


MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 
May 1824. 


No. III. 


AN uncommon and elegant bird was killed 
afew days ago by Mr. James Forrester in 
Rockland county. It is distinguished by 
the fine carmine of the feathers, on the neck, 
breast, and under-side of the wings. Theindi- 
vidual has been preserved by that indefatiga- 
ble collector of birds, and now holds a place 
in his museum. It is pronounced to be the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, one of the birds 
peculiar to North America. It was found, 
unfrequent as it is, by Wilson, and a deli- 
neation and description from nature given 
in the second volume (p. 135) of his Ameri- 
can Ornithology : a work without a parallel, 
and nevertheless rarely quoted, and more 
rarely praised. He calls it Lovia rosea; 
and its history is written in his circumstan- 
tial and interesting manner. 

It is worthy of being stated that Mr. F. 
is the person who prepared the specimens of 
birds that have latterly passed from New- 
York to Edinburgh, for the Cabinet in its 





uncommon freedom of expression is particu- 


lary evident by his Treatise on the ‘* Com- | 
position of Drugs through Apothecaries.” | 
This High-German distinguished himself! 
from his childhood, by a dislike to Jurare in 
rerba Magistri. He expresses his thoughts, | 


University. Our readers will take the 


, trouble to recollect that the professorship of 
| Natural History there, is patronized imme- 


diately by the king, whose representative in 


\ihat department is the distinguished Jame- 


son. 








The Essay of James Sims on Planetary 
Motion, as published at Cincinnati, is one of 
the attempts of an ingenious mind to explain 
the wonders of the solar system. The pre- 
sent performance is a sequel of his ‘* Philo- 
sophical Essays,” the interpretation of the 
earth’s motion is derived from the agency 
of matter when it assumes a gaseous or 
aeriform state, by evaporation and expan- 
sion; whereby the atmosphere is formed : 
and this atmosphere propels the globe, and 
not the globe the atmosphere. What is true 
of one planet applies to all the rest ; and the 
doctrine of the primaries is, ceteris paribus, 
that of their satellites. It is intended as a 
formidable attack on the rectilinear pro- 
jection and the curvilinear deflection of the 
N ewtonians. 


The Helvetic and Italian collections of 
dried plants, with their botanical names and 
localities, were produced, as they had been 
received from Dr. Brunner, of Berne in 
Swisserland. They had been gathered by 
hisown hand. Here are seen the vegetable 
productions of the Alps and their valleys. 
Here the beholder views the native growth, 
near Leghorn, Florence, Tivoli, Rome, 
Ostia, and Naples. Among others there isa 
delicate little plant from the spot where the 
tomb of Virgil is shewn at Pausilippo. An 
equivalent in American plants has been pre- 
pared for the generous contributor. 





A suite of specimens, consisting of the 
rocks existing in Sweden, at Graesset, near 
Gottenburgh, were brought by Mr. Henry 
Dalman. The external surfaces of the 
fragments are covered with lichens and 
cryptogamic vegetables. The mineral spe- 
cimens are chiefly granite, gneiss, micaceous 
shist, and hornblende, and bear an.almost ex- 
act resemblance to the materials of the 
primitive formation in the immediate vicini- 
ty of New-Yorkcity. They might be taken 
for the ingredients of American strata, from 
their near similitude. 








An Herbarium of plants, collected during 
the season of 1823 in South Carolina, was 


brought by Doctor Gourdine. They are 


well preserved, and are highly creditable to 
the industry and taste of that gentleman. 
Such contributions enable us to know more 
minutely the botanical productions of our 
country, and particularly the rich, curious, 
and diversified flora of the South. 
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The new publication of Su Richard 
Phillips, containing a theory of the material 
phenomena of the universe, in direct oppo- 
sition to that of Sir Isaac Newton, was 
handed round. The book is an octavo of 
about two hundred pages, entitled “‘ Four 
dialogues between an Oxford tutor and a 
disciple of the Common Sense Philosophy,” 
&c. and is a brief and popular illustration of 
subjects treated more at large in his twelve 
Essays, published in 1821. In these in- 
genious and able performances, the author 
derives his explanations of all natural and 
physical occurrences from matter in motion, 
and consequently denies the existence of 
such special principles of causation, as are 
called attraction, repulton, universal gravi> 
tation, caloric, light, acidity, vitality, and 
the like: but ascribes the imfnediate causes 
of particular appearances to special motions 
of various atoms and aggregates. The cir- 
cular address of Sir R. P. on this revolu- 
tion in philosophy, was also read. In 
the dedication to Dr. Mitchill, he declares 
that he looks to America as the land of social 
and intellectual freedom, calculated in due 
time to effect the regeneration of all errone- 
ous Opinions. | 


The Phylacteries of the Hebrews were 
brought and explained in a learned discourse 
by Rabbi Abraham H. Cohen. They con- 
sist of the Bracelet or Zephelim for the hand 
and arm ; the Frontlet or Zephelim for the 
head ; as directed to be worn by the chosen 
nation, in Deuteronomy vi. 4—17. xi. 13— 
21. Exodus xiii. 10.—xi. 17—and other 
places. And in Matthew’s Gospel xxiii. 5. 
The fringes of their garments as enjoined 
in Deuter. xi. 17 were displayed and ex- 
plained. 

TO GEOLOGISTS. 


About two miles from the village of 
Owego, Tioga county, New-York, is a well, 
sixty feet from the surface of the earth to the 
water, from which ice has been taken on the 
fourth of July. It freezes over during the 
winter season, although other wells in the 
immediate vicinity do not. It is situated in 
a valley, and the rocks through which the 
workmen penetrated, after passing the al- 
luvion, to the present depth, are principally 
secondary clay slate, with occasional small 
quantities of limestone disseminated. The 





water is mpregnated with carbonate of lime ; 





— 
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or, as is most usually termed, 2 zs hard. 
During the oppressive heats of summer, it 
is very clear and cold, and is used without 
inconvenience by a family for all culinary 
purposes. Ne brackish taste can be per- 
ceived. The water is stationary, and does 
not vary with the changes of wet and dry 
seasons; while other wells in the neighbour- 
hood are affected by the floods of the Susque- 
hannah. The hills that bound this valley are 
composed of secondary clay slate, often con- 
taining organic remains—generally a great 
variety of shells of the most minute size to 
six inches in diameter. 1 have been inform- 
ed that shells still larger have been found, 
although I haveseen none. Itissupposed, from 
certain indications, that both salt and gypsum 
may be found in the neighbourhood, if a 
suitable examination should be made. In 
the direction of Montrose, Pennsylvania, 
about sixteen miles from this place, a salt 
spring has already been discovered. Salina 
is distant from us perhaps eighty miies north. 
The ingenious are requested to assign the 
causes of this singular phenomenon. Will 
not the cold produced by the combination of 


salt and water and the superior gravity of 


fhe mixture in some measure account for it? 
Geo. CHASE. 


MINERVA MEDICA. 


Sprars.—Accidents of this description 
take place usuaily in the ankles, wrists, 
Knees, and elbows. The symptoms are tou 
well known to need minute description. 
When the accident happens, the part should 
be kept wet with goulard water, or common 
water and spirits, which is the best applica- 





amongst country people. + It is adding injury 
to injury. Rest is indispensable; without 
that little benefit can arise ; and the want of 
it, we think, produces most of the aggravat- 
ed cases of sprain which occur. 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 


Sun’s Ristne anp Setrtine.—The fol- 
lowing is an average weekly account of the 
rising and setting of the sun, ingeniously 
calculated for any year. 


Rises. Sets. 
















































































Dec. 29 | 8 8 || 3 521 Dec. 20 
2718 6]|3 54.| —— 13 
Jan. 4] 8 2\i'3 58 6 
1117 54/14 64 Nov. 29 
* 18 | 7 46 4 14 Q2* 
2517 38 |} 4 22 | ———m 15 
Feb. 1/17 28] 4 32] —— 8 
817 17/4 43 1 
— 15) 7 5 ] 4 55 Oct. 25 
22 16 50 | 5 10 18 
March1{|6 341] 5 26} —— 11 
8; 6 18 5 42 4 
— 15/6 5115 55] Sept. 27 
— 2215 53 6 7 20 
— 29,5 4i 6 19} —— 13 
April 5/5 29116 31 6 
——12]5 15) 6 45 | Aug. 30 
— 19 | 5 0 7 0 23 
26|4 46 | 7 14) —— 16 
May 3|4 32 |7 28| —— 9 
10 | 4 20 7 40\|,;i— 2 
— 17/4 10 | 7 50| July 26 
* 24), 4 0 8 o{|;—— 19* 
31]3 53 8 7|;-—— 12 
June 7/13 47 | 8 13 5 
141/3 44 |8 16! June 28 
—— 21/3 4/18 18 21 











This table contains a weekly list of parallel 
days, or corresponding seasons: to show, if 
the sun rises and sets at a certain time, on 
any enumerated day, on what other day in 


tion, and continued throughout the cure, if; the year it will rise and set ad the same time. 
great pain and swelling does not set in;| If, for instance, the sun rises at 46 minutes 
but if the latter take place, then warm fo- | after 7, and sets at 14 minutes after 4, on 
mentations of camomile and water will be| the 18th of January, the same will happen 


necessary. 
be well purged by salts. 


In either case the patient must | on the 22d of November. 
In many cases of! at 4, and sets at 8, on the 24th of May, so it 


Again, if it rises 


slight sprains, it may be useful after the first | will on the 19th of July. The table may 


week, to rub the part gently with a little 
hartshorn and sweet oil; but although it is 
an old practice, we do not strongly recom- 
mend it, upon the principle that the sprain 
is a rupture of some internal part, and that 
rubbing cannot give it a‘fair chance to re- 
store itself. Cold applications we think the 
best, and when the inflammation is abated, 
pumping water upon the limb will produce 
great benefit, this should be done every day 
for several minutes. Let those who meet 


with an accident of this description, as they 
regard their quiet, avoid the pulling and 
draggiog of the limb, which is so common 


' 


| 





also serve as a convenient reference, to find 
on what day of the week any given date 
will occur, by reading the following plain 
rules : 

In 1824, being leap-year, the 
dates in Jan. and Feb. 
willfallona. . 

The remaining ten 
months of that year 


Sunday. 


on a Monday. 
Gee sw Oo se eee 
eG . . 1 ee OReeay. 
ae Thursday. 
and so on. 

















Hieu Numners.—As very high numbers 
are somewhat difficult to apprehend, we nat- 
urally fall on contrivances to fix them in our 
minds, and render them familiar; but not- 
withstanding all the expedients that we can 
contrive, our ideas of high numbers are still 
imperfect, and generally far short of the re- 
ality ; andthough wecan perform any compu- 
tation with exactness, the answer that we 
obtain is often incompletely apprehended. 
Take, for instance, the following example. 

If a person, employed in telling money, 
reckon an hundred pieces in a minute, and 
continue at work ten hours each day, he will 
take nearly seventeen days to reckon 
1,000,000; a thousand men would take 
forty-five years to reckon 1,000,000,000,000. 
If we suppose the whole earth to be as well 
peopled as at present, and to have been so 
from the creation, and that the whole race 
of mankind had constantly spent their time 
in telling a heap consisting of 1,000,000,000,,. 
000,000,000,000,000 of pieces, they would, 
even at this late period of time, hardly have 
reckoned a thousandth part of that quantity ! 


Curious ExperRiment.—By means of a 
mixture of 3 parts of nitre, 1 of sulphur, and 
1 of fine dry saw-dust, a small copper coin 
may be fused instantaneously in a wallaut 
shell, without injuring it. For this purpose, 
the copper must be rolled up, and laid on 
the bottom of the shell, which must be filled 
with the powder. On applying a light to 
the powder a rapid flame will burst forth, 
and the metal will be fused. This prepara- 
tion is called from its inventor, Baume’s 
Powder of Fusion, and might be employed 
. wg saat gold and silver in small quanti- 

es from copper. 


Tue Banyan Tree—The tree, which by 
the English in the west of India is called the 
Banyan tree, by the Portuguese Arbor de 
raiis, and by the M: lays Jawee jawee, pos- 
sesses the uncommon property of dropping 
roots or fibres from certain parts of its 
boughs, which, when they touch the earth, 
become new stems, and go on imcreasing to 
such ap extent, that some have measured in 
the circumference of the branches upwards 
of a thousand feet, and have been said to af- 
ford shelter to a troop ofhorse. Near Man- 
jee, twenty miles west of Patna in Bengal, 


is from 363 to 375 feet, and its shadow in 
circumference at noon 1116 feet. The roots 
or fibres which the Banyan tree drops, when 
they meet with any obstruction in their de- 
scent, conform themselves to the shape of 
the resisting body, and thus occasion many 
curious metamorphoses. 


Scientific and Literary Notices. 
A novel and humorous work has just 
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| themselves: 





made its appearance, under the title of the | 


embellished with suitabie 
characteristic plates, sketched from the life, 


ENGLIsH Spy; 


by the celebrated Cruickshank. It com- 
prises a variety of scenes and portraits, 
characteristic, satirical, and humorous, il- 
lustrative of the present age, and contains 
anecdotes and notices of royal, noble, and 
distinguished living characters, combined 
with the eminent, the eccentric, and the no- 
torious; and embracing the peculiar lingual 
localisms, and customs of Eton, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Cheltenham, Bath, Brighton, 
and London, in the higher and more polished 
scenes of life. 


The late Mr. Angerstein’s collection of 
paintings, which has been purchased for the 
national gallery, is estimated at £57,000. 
They are thirty-eight in number; all but too 
are by the very highest names among the 
older masters. The two modernare, one by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and one by Wilkie. 
The series of paintings, composing Marriage 
ala Mode, by Hogarth, make up the number. 


Voicanoes.—In an account taken from 
the French papers of the ‘** Volcanoes at 
present in existence,” it is stated that, with 
the exception of two in the central part of 
Asia, not one is more than fifty leagues from 
the sea; whence it is inferred that water 
acts an important part in volcanic eruptions. 
The following general summary is worth 
quoting :— 

Number of active Volcanoes. 


On the Continent. In the Islands. Toial, 
Europe ...... cove 1 cvcccceses BT senesced 12 
ALTICA .ccccceee ine TP keenest in. © cxabiceat 6 
AmMerica......ees GB: cccvtcctee - 
Pia niinicniiannils DS écccstusced OO scdsiaiie 32 
Oceania ........ © Nees a RN 52 

67 96 163 


Fine Arts.—A new society has been 
formed in London, called the ‘ Society of 
British Artists,” for the purpose of promoting 
more extensively the objects contemplated 
by the Royal Academy, the rooms belonging 
to which have been found inadequate, as a 
place of exhibition, for the numerous works 
annually sent there for that purpose. Am- 
ple funds have heen subscribed to support 


| this new Institution. 
there is a Banyan tree, the diameter of which | 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground to 
if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 








a good work. Marauis D’ARGENS. 
Sketch of Connecticut; Forty Years since. 
New-York. 1824. 


Tarts is not a novel nor a connected tale, 
but simply, as its title imphes, a delineation 
of the state and character of society in Con- 
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necticut, such as it was forty yea: age. It 
is less easy to succeed in such ain attempt 
than to create a story of imagination, or to 
embellish one of reality. It is a chain 
thrown around the form of fancy, which 
prevents her from moving with ease, free- 
dom, or gracefuiness. The author gives an 
umplied pledge, of which the public will rigid- 
ly claim the performance, that he will por- 
tray, not that which might have been, but 
that which actually was. When this is 
faithfully performed; when the pen of the 
writer sketches the scenes of past ages with 
spirit and with truth, extenuating nothing 
nor “ setting down aught in malice,” he may 
come boldly forward and demand the ho- 
nours which are awarded to the moralist and 
the historian. 

The “ Sketch of Connecticut” is written 
i a moralizing strain, and is evidently the 
production of a reflecting and moral mind. 
Tt developes and inculcates the principles of 
religion, of love to God and love to man, in 
a liberal and unprejudiced manner. Its 
principles are sound, clear and generous, and 
it is a pity they are not more common both 
with writers and readers. Were this the 
case, the roughness of prejudice, on the one 
side, would soon be smoothed, and the sharp- 
ness of animosity, on the other, would soon 
be blunted; men would feel when they view 
the fallibility ef others, that they themselves 
are fallible. Difference of opinion would 
not then be so prolific of asperity, rancour, 
and uncharitableness, and the heart might 
then offer with sincerity the fine petition of 
Pope, 

‘Teach me to feel another’s woe 
To bide the fauit I see, 


That mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.”” 


It will not be expected by our readers 


generally classical—at times overwrought, 
florid, and affected. With these occasional 
faults it is polished and dignified, appropri- 
ate tothesubject, and intellectual in its cha- 
racter. There are two personages noticed 
in the latter part, of whom we must also 
take the liberty to speak, Arnold the traitor 
and Gen. Charles Lee. The former is de- 
servedly and unsparingly lashed; and the re- 
mark that he was drunk when he won his 
laurels at Saratoga may betrue. However, 
drunk or sober, Benedict Arnold was a man 
who never feared the hour of battle; trai- 
tor as he was, he possessed superlative cou- 
rage, and while we justly write on his monu- 
| ment 


‘* Vendidit hic auro patriam ;” 


While we execrate his memory and deform 
his grave, let us be just too in acknow- 
ledging his military genius and his undaunt- 
| ed spirit. 

Of the eccentric and accomplished 
Charles Lee, the author has spoken with too 
much severity. ‘* Vindictive and un- 
principled” are the epithets applied to him. 
To the former we have no objection; 
Charles Lee was vindictive; and who 
among the sons of men is not when he has 
suffered insult and injury ? That Lee was in- 
jured or insulted, we do not mean, but that 
/he deemed himself misused, we have no 
| doubt. We do not pretend to justify or 
| palliate in any other manner his enmity to 

Washington. Lee was a gallant veteran, 
‘descended from an ancient and honourable 
| family, of high spirit and proud heart. He 
| came over to this country, with a reputation 
well and bravely earned in performing the 
| duties of arduous and important offices in the 
| Other hemisphere. He was an older and 
| more experienced soldier than Washington, 











that we should enter into an examination of | and his haughty spirit could not brook the 
the characters which are brought forward | control of one whom he considered his in- 
in this volume. In noticing a novel, or a|ferior. This was his fault; and, added to 
connected story, this is generally necessary | this, was the disrespect he manifested to- 
and always useful, because the most inti- | wards Washington. Both his insubordina- 
mate connexion naturally exists between | tion and disrespect were wrong; both were 
character and event. Disposition of soul | unjustifiable; but we cannot admit that they 

subject him to be branded as * unprinci- 


always influences action, and we can usual- | 


ly trace ocurrences to the instigations of | pled.” His errors arose from the swellings 
mind as the cause. In a work where mere | of a proud and imperious heart, and were 
character is delineated, without much inci-| amply punished by the splendid and trium- 
dent, it is enough for us to notice the gene- | phant result of Washington’s exertions. We 
ral tone and tendency without attending to| have made these remarks because we think 
particulars. The style of the “ Sketch” is| the name of Charles Lee is going down to 











posterity, darkened with excess of obloquy 
and reproach; that his misdeeds are recorded 
with scrupulous accuracy, while his good 
qualities and his services are forgotten. 
Misguided he undoubtedly was, and stern 


the natural effects of his situation on his pe- | 


culiar character; but Charles Lee was too 
proud to be *‘ unprincipled.” J. G. B. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


* 
MISGIVINGS OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


JEtatis 30. Looked back through a vista 
of 10 years—remembered that at 20 I looked 
on a man of 30 as a middle-aged man—won- 
dered at my error and protracted the middle 
age to 40—said to myself ‘* 40 is the age of 
wisdom”—reflected generally on my past 
life—wished myself 20 again, and exclaimed 
*¢ if I were but 20 what a scholar I could be 
by 30! but it’s too late now”—looked in the 
glass—still youthful but getting rather fat— 
Smelifungus says, ‘‘ A fool at 40 is a fool in- 
deed”—40 therefore must be the age of 
wisdom. 

31. Read in the Evening Post that a 
watchmaker in Paris aged 31 had shot him- 
self for love! more fool the watchmaker— 
agreed that nobody fell in love after 20— 
Quoted Sterne—The expression fu// in love, 
_ evidently shows love to be beneath a man— 
went to the Park Theatre—saw Miss Incum- 
pips in a side-box—fell in love with her— 
received her ultimatum—was three months 
making up my mind (a long time for making 
up so small a parcel) when I learnt that she 
had eloped with another—pretended to be 
devilish glad—took three turns up and down 
the library and looked in glass—getting 
rather fat and florid—met a friend in Broad- 
way who said I was evidently in rude health 
—thought the compliment much ruder. 

32, Passion for dancing rather on the 
decline—voted sitting out play and farce 
one of the impossibilities—still in stage-box 
three nights per weck—sympathized with 
the public in their vexation at my non-at- 
tendance the other three—can’t please every 
body—began to wonder at the pleasure of 
kicking one’s heels on a chalked floor till four 
in the morning—sold bay mare who reared 
at three, carriages and shook me out of the 
saddle—thought saddle-making rather worse 
than formerly. 

33. Hair thinner—serious thoughts of a 





wig—met an old collegian who wears one— 
devil in a bush—serious thoughts of letting 
it alone—met a fellow-collegian in the Park 
who told me I wore well! wondered what he 
could mean—gave up cricket club on ac- 
count of the bad air about the ground—could 
not run in without being out of breath. 
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34. 


Measured for a new coat—tailor 
proposed fresh measure, hinted something 
about bulk—old measure too short—parch- 
ment shrinks—shortened my morning ride io 
Haerlem and wondered what people could 
see at Cato’s—determined never to marry— 
and. severe in his enmities. These were|means dubious and expensive—counted 


eighteen bald heads in the pit at the theatre 
—so much the better—the more the merrier. 


35. Tried onan old great coat, and found 
it an old little one—cloth shrinks as well as 
parchment—red face in putting on shoes— 
bought a shoe-horn—remember quizzing un- 
cle George for using one—then young and 
foolish—brother Charles’s wife lay-in of her 
eighth child!—served him right for marry- 
ing so young as 21—age of discretion too! 

36. Several gray hairs in whiskers—all 
owing to carelessness in manufacturing 
shaving soap—remember thinking father 
an old man at 36—settled the point-—-men 
aged sooner in former days—laid blame on 
flapped waistcoats and tie wigs—skaited on 

surr’s pond—gout—very foolish exercise, 
only fit for boys—gave skaits to Charles’s 
eldest boy. 

37. Fell in love again—rather pleased 
to find myself not too old for the passion— 
Emma only 19—what then? women require 
protectors—day settled—devilishly frighten- 
ed—too late to get off—luckily jilted—Em- 
ma married cousin James one day before me 
—again determined never to marry—turned 
off old tailor, and took to a new one in Wall 
street—some of those fellows make a man 
look ten years younger—not that that was 
the reason. 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner parties 
—gave up country dancing—more fatiguing 
than formerly—fiddlers play too quick—a 
friend dubbed me one of the overgrowns— 
very impertinent and utterly untrue. 


39. Quadrilles rising—wondered sober 
mistresses of families would allow their car- 
pets to be beat after that fashion—dinner 
parties mcreasing—good place for cutting 
turkeys—bad enough for cutting jokes— 
wondered why I was always desired to walk 
up—met two school-fellows at Niblo’s—both 
fat and red-faced—used to say at school they 
were both of my age—what lies boys tell! — 


40. Looked back ten years—remember 
at thirty tigicing forty a middle aged man— 
must havé™meant fifty—fifty certainly the 
age of wisdom—determined to be wise in ten 
years—wished to learn music and Italian— 
tried logic—twould not do—no defect in 
capacity—but those things should be learnt 
in childhood. 

41. New furnished chambers—looked in 
new glass—chin still double—art of glass 
making on the decline—sold my horse, and 
wondered people could find any pleasure in 
being bumped—what were legs made for! 
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42. Gout again—that disease certainly 
attacks young people more than formerly— 
caught myself at a rubber of whist and blush- 
ed—tried my hand at original composition, 
and found a hankering after epigram and 
satire—wondered I could never write love 
sonnets—thought Susan certainly civil and 
attentive. 


43. Bought a hunting belt—braced my- 
self till ready to burst—corpulency not to be 
trifled with—threw it aside—young men, 
now a days, much too small in the waist— 
read in the Post “* A never failing: specific” — 
bought it—never the thinner though much 
the thicker. 


44. Met Fanny Stapylton (now Mrs. 
Meadows) at Scudder’s Museum—twenty- 
five years ago wanted to marry her—what 
an escape!—women certainly age much 
sooner than men-—Charles’s eldest son be- 
gan to think himself a man—starched cravat 
and a cane!—what presumption—at his 
years I was a child—suppose he will soon be 
thinking of a wife—hinted my apprehension 
to brother Charles, but did’nt like his know- 
ing look when he asked what benefit I had 
derived from prudent delay—thought of his 
eight children, but spared his feelings. 


45. A few wrinkles about the eyes, com- 
monly termed crows’ feet—must have caught 
cold—began to talk politics, and shirk the 
drawing room—eulogized Garrick—saw 
nothing in Conway—talked of General Jack- 
son—wondered at the licentiousness of the 
modern press—why can’t people be civil, 
like Junius and John Wilkes, in the good 
old times ? 

46. Rather on the decline, but still hand- 
some and interesting—growing dislike to 
the company of young men—all of them tallx 
too much or too little—began to call cham- 
bermaids at inns “‘ my dear”—listened to a 
homily from a married friend, about family 
expenses—price of bread and butcher’s meat 
—did’nt care a jot if bread was a dollar a 
loaf and meat fifty ceuts a pound—hugged 
myself in “single blessedness”—and wished 
him good morning. 

47. Top of head quite bald—pleaded Noah 
of the Advocate in justification—shook it on 
reflecting I was but three years removed 
from the age of wisdom—teeth sound, but 
not so white as heretofore—s thing the 
matter with the dentifrice beg to be cau- 
tious in chronology—bad thing t6 remember 
too far back—had serious thoughts of not re- 
membering Miss F y. 

48. Quite settled not to remember Miss 
y—told Laura Willis that Palmer, 










F 





(who died when I was nineteen) certainly 
did not look forty-three. 

49. Resolved never to marry for any 
thing but money or rank. 

50. Age of wisdom—married my cook !!! 





EDITORIAL NOTICHS. 


No, 9. Vol. I. of New Series of the M1- 
NERVA wil) contain the following articles : 

PopuLtaR TAaLes.— King John; A Tale of 
the Drama. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Constantinople. 

THE Drama.—Shakespeare’s Richard the 
Third. 

BIoGRAPHY.—Memoirs of Thomas Black- 
lock. 

ARTS AND Sc1ENCES.— Minutes of Conver- 
sationés at Dr. Mitchill’s. No. 1V.—Scientific 
and Literary Noticesfrom Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—On the Origin and Progress 
of Fictitious History. No. i. 

MisceLLANnkzovus.—Whiskers and Beards. 

PoETRY.—To *****; by ‘*Janthe,” and 
other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—* The Bumper of 
Punch’’ is a good bacchanal, but we do not 
think it would prove acceptable to the majority 
of our readers. 








THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shreds and Patches. 











On Monday the anniversary of the birth-day 
of Linneus was celebrated in a highly becoming 
manner at Flushing. The Hon. De Witt Clin- 
ton presided on the occasion, and the company 
was much greater than on the last festival. The 
exercises were interesting, and well calculated 
to afford gratification to every mind capable of 
appreciating the beauties and wonders of na- 
ture. About 500 ladies and gentlemen partook 
of an elegant dinner prepared for the occasion, 
and the festivities of the day closed with a ball!, 
which was well attended. 

There is now exhibiting in this city, a machine 
for spinning wool or cotton, the invention of 
Wilkes Hyde, of Cairo, N. Y. by which a little 
girl may spin as much in a day as four persons. 

At the Merrimack Printing Cotton Goods es- 
tablishment, Chelmsford, Mass. 500 pieces can 
be finished daily, said to be equal in beauty and 
durability to any thing imported. 

The following has been ascertained by Dr. 
Bryce of Edinburgh, to be an infallible test for 
ascertaining vaccination: after one arm has 
been operated on, to vaccinate the other from it. 
If the first has been perfect, both pustules will 
ripen precisely at the same time; if this does 
not take place, the constitution has not been 
properly affected, and it must be repeated. 





2? MARRIED, 


Mr. Robert Cox to Miss Rachel McKissock. 

John Mills, Jr. to Harriet Sitcher. 

Mr. J. Woodward to Mies E. A. Beaumont. 

Mr. J. R. Halsey to Miss Mary F. R. Winans. 

Mr. W. Hallock to Miss M. Mecklenberg. 
DIED, 

Anna Farrand, in the 28th year of her age. 

Mr. Samuel D. Armour, aged 33. 

Mr. Israel Levy, aged 66. 











POETRY. 





-_ 





“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ocour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning. 


~ 





For the Minerva. 


SONNET. 


Ox! why should 1 e’er spend my early years 
In search of knowledge ? I already know 
That this fair world is but a waste of woe, 
When the sole fruits of hope are bitter tears. 
Why should I still more vainly seek to gain 
The admiration of the world’s gay crowd ? 
Alas ! such praise is ever bought with pain, 
By one who bears a spirit high and proud 
Yet there were once, kind hearts that would have known 
The purest joy, to hear one tongue repeat 
My praises, while to me ‘twas far more sweet 
To win their smiles; but now—Il am alone! 
Vet, "tis an idle thought—’tis vain to weep 
O’er all the ills that in remembrance sleep. 
IANTBE- 


= 


THE BATTLE OF IVRY. 


The Battle of Ivry, where King Henry triumphed over 
the army of the League, is one of the most glorious 
events in the annals of France. On it the following 
lines are founded. 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories 
are! [varre: 
And glory to our sovereign liege, king Henry of Na- 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of 
dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, ob 
pleasant land of France! 
And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of 
the waters, [ daughters. 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy: {of war 
Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance 
Hurrab! burrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when at the dawn of 
day, 
Wesaw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and afl its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish 
spears. {land ; 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in_his 
hand : [purpled fi 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s @m- 
And good Coligni’s hoary hair alk dabbled with his 








blood ; [war, 
And we cried unto the living God e fate of 
To fight for his own holy name, a Navarre. 
The king is come to marshal us, i rmour drest, 


And he has bound a snow white-plume upon his gallant 
crest. 

He looked upon his people, ané a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors and his glance was stern 


and high. {to wing, 


Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘* God save our 
lord the kipg.”’ 
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‘* And if my standard-bearer fall, as fail full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where we see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 

And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre,” 


Hurrab! the foes are moving Hark to the mingled din, 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 
culverin. [plain, 
The fiery duke is pricking fast across Saint André's 
With all the hireliug chivalry of Gueiders and Almayne. 
Now by the lipsof those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in 
rest, {white crest; 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow- 
And in they burst. and on they rushed, while, likea 
guiding star, [varre. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Na- 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours. 
turned his rein. {is slain. 
D’ Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish court 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Bis- 
cay gale; {[cloven mail, 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our 
van, [man, 
‘¢ Remember St Bartholomew,” was passed from man to 
But out spake gentle Henry, “* No Frenchman is my 
foe : {thren go.” 
Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your bre- 
On! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in 
war, {varre ? 
As our sovereign lord, king Henry, the soldier of Na- 


Mayenne hath 


Ho! maidens of Vienna ; ho! matrons of Lucerne; 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who"never 
shall return. 
Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearsmen’s souls. [be brigist ; 
Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms 
Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward 
to-night. [raised the slave, 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of 
the brave. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our sovereign lord, king Henry of Na- 
varre. 


——~— a 


ODE TO MEMORY. 
By Henry Negle.. _ 
“‘ Man giveth up the ghost, and where’ is he.?"—Joz v. 


Andere is he? not by the side 
W hose every want he loved to tend; 
Not o’er those valleys wandering wide, % 
Wher ly lost, he oft would wend 
That for *d he marks no more, 
Those admired no more shall see, 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 
And she as fair—but where is he? 











No, no, the radiance is not dim, 
That used to gild his favourite hill, 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still; 
But, ah! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 
The lilies droop and wither there, 








And seem to whisper, ‘* where is he *” 


His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
But where is all this proud display ? 
His riches, honours, pleasures, all 
Desire could frame—but where are they? 
And he, as some tali rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seemed proudly strong—and where is he? 


The church-yard bears an added stone, 
The fire-side shows a vacant chair, 
Here sadness dwells and weeps alone, 
And death displays his banner there ; 
The life is gone, the breath has fled, 
And what has been no more shall be ; 
The well known form, the welcome tread, 
Oh ! where are they, and where is he! 


. 


i 
From the Portuguese of Camoens. 


Canst thou forget the silent tears 
Which I have shed for thee, 
And all the doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
Which scattered o’er my bloom of years 
The blights of misery ? 


I never close my languid eye 
Unless to dream of thee, 

My every breath is but the sigh, 

My every tone the broken cry 
Of lasting misery! 


Oh! when in boyhood’s happier scene 
I pledged my love to thee, 

How very little did I ween 

My recompense should e’er have been 
So much of misery ! 


le 
From the German of Korner. 


THE BLACK YAGER’S SONG. 


to field! To field '—in arms arise; 
Spirits of revenge incite us ! 

Yo field! To field !—the banner flies ! 
War and victory invite us! 


And spare ye not, raise high the sword! 
Foes pray—but who will heed’em ? 
Shrink not till life’s last drop is pour’d— 

Death is the gate of freedom. 


Gaze. brethren, on our mourning weeds ; 
Oh think on Brunswic!’s story ! 

And will ye shrink, tii. (se tyrants sink, 
And these black garbs drip gory ? 


When the foe is fallen, the star of peace 
Shall glow bright on our hills for ever, 


And the white flag shall shine o’er the bold broad Rhine, 


Our own majestic river. 
a 


THE SEASONS. 
By Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wj 


In the smiling morn of Sprin 

When the woods were fresh a een : 
And the wild birds, round did sing, 
Like the genii of the scene ; 

Then, my heart, was woo’d and won, 
Then, its sweetest hopes begun ! 


- 


When the Summer's glaring ray, 
Wak’d to life the opening flowers; 
And the glorious god of day, 

Smil’d upon the new-deck’d bowers : 
Then, my bosom’s flutiering guest, 
Own’d itself too sweetly blest, 


When rich Autumn's golden hue, 
Gleam’d upon the ripen’d corn ; 

And a milder lustre threw 

O’er the blushes of the morn ; 

Then my heart’s best hopes betray’d, 
Like Autumnal leaves did fade ! 


When cold Winter’s icy breath 

Froze the stream, and stript the spray ; 
And the chilling hand of death, 

Swept the ling’ring birds away ; 

Then, my heart’s fond hopes all o’er, 
Wither’d, sunk, to bloom no more ! 


EPIGRAM. 


CHEAP BENEVOLENCE. 


The other day, says Ned to Joe, 
Near Bedlam’s confines groping, 

Whene’er I hear the cries of woe, 
My hand is always open. 


I own, says Joe,, that to the poor, 
You prove it every minute, 

Your hand is open be to sure, 
But then there’s nothing in it. 








ENIGMAS. 


‘“* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 











Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 
PuzzLE 1.4-Bride-groom. 
gn 


D stands for five-hundred, without any doubt ; 
Take C for one-hundred, clearly made out; 
And [ stands for one—tranpose in a trice ; 
Add E to the same—"twill then make a dice. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 


My first is procured from the body of swine, 

W hich causes great thirst and consumption of wine, 
My second’s a sea by a nation pronounced, 

Whose force once by England was fear’d and announc’d, 
My all's an instrument that chiefly supports 

” craft of mechanics of numerous sorts. 


If. 


O say, what ie wit, and resolve in a line 

What philosophers covet, but cannot define ; 

’Tis a letter at study, a letter in motion. 

A letter in flames will illustrate the notion; 

Tis a letter you'll find, too, that pours through the choir 
pep rdence the hymns our devotions inspire. 


Itt. 
ike a face which I do not wish to see? 
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